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FOREWORD : 


By Elliott Hulse 


very tradition, religion and science recognizes that the human 
being balances between the world of Matter and an intangible, yet 
mysteriously palpable and somewhat measurable world of Energy. The 
building blocks of human form, whether you scientifically refer to them as 
atoms, or poetically refer to them as dust, are impelled towards 
movement by a primal impulse we call breath. We are the movement of 
breath through the body. 


Just as beautiful music is produced when the skilled musician blows 
through a wellcrafted flute, so too does man’s life become a beautiful 
song when the breath of the Universe moves smoothly and softly through 
his body. But unlike the flute, which holds its creator’s form the duration 
of its existence, the human body is constantly in flux. It is always growing, 
reacting and responding—it is a sensitive “thinking body” that is highly 
malleable. 


From the very first slap laid upon the baby’s backside by the doctor, the 
soft, supple, spiritual conduit we call “body” begins taking the form of the 
demands pressed upon it by its Earthly existence. From this point 
onward, the once unobstructed respiratory wave begins to exhibit 
defensive, utilitarian and even neurotic restrictions created by and held 
on to by the muscular system. 


According to the late Wilhelm Reich there are several bands of muscular 
tension that regularly manifest throughout the core of the body, all of 
which restrict the capacity to breathe deeply. Muscles in the face and 
skull, the jaw and neck, the chest, the belly, and finally the pelvic floor all 
contribute to the subtle flexion and extension of the physical human core 
that he called the respiratory wave. As a psychoanalyst, Reich 


determined that each of these muscular restrictions is created by the 
organism as a physical defense against a psychological pain. He 
asserted that by helping his patients release their muscular tension and 
restore their capacity to breathe deeply that they not only felt better 
mentally, but obviously they will look better! 


A body free from muscular tension breathes deeply, allowing a fuller 
expression of the spirit energy to pass through it; also this body will stand 
taller and move Z8 |Ubetter though properly aligned joints and sound 
human biomechanics. 


In the past it was the Tai Chi and Yoga masters who understood and 
became practitioners of bringing about the physical alignment which 
allowed full spiritual or psychological expression though the human form. 
Just like the instrument repairman who might fix the damaged or 
mistreated flute, allowing the musician to once again breathe into the 
instrument creating beautiful music, so too does the practitioner who 
brings physical alignment back into the human form allow his client to 
once again produce beautiful music though his life. 


Al Kavadlo is a fitness trainer who not only recognizes the physical 
benefit of stretching and breathing, but also recognizes how working with 
his clients in this way changes their lives—from the inside, out. In 
Stretching Your Boundaries you'll sense Al’s deep understanding and 
love for the human body. 


You will experience Al’s appreciation for poetry and practicality. In this 
book, Al invites you to take a deeper look at the often overlooked, and 
sometimes demonized, ancient practice of static stretching. He wrestles 
with many of the questions, dogmas and flat-out lies about stretching that 
have plagued the fitness practitioner for at least the last decade. And 
finally he gives you a practical guide to static stretching that will improve 
your movement, performance, breathing and life. 


Thank you Al, for helping to bring awareness to perhaps the most 
important aspect of physical education and fitness. 


Grow Stronger, 


PART ONE 


STRETCH & 
MANIFESTO ga 


—_— 


“You have your way. 

| have my way. 

As for the right way, the correct way, and the only way, it does not 
exist.ate+xml" href=" 


STRETCHING FOR STRENGTH 


“Change is only possible through movement.” 


-Aldous Huxley 


f you look around any commercial gym, you're likely to see a 
wide variety of activities taking place: strength training, aerobics, 
simulated bicycle riding, people doing god-knows-what on a vibrating 
stability platform, and of course, good ol’ stretching. Most gyms even 
have a designated stretch area. Though you sometimes see serious- 
minded folk in these rooms, the stretching area in many fitness facilities 
seems to be primarily for people who want to bullshit around, be seen at 
the gym and feel like they accomplished something productive. 


For this reason (as well as others), a lot of serious strength training 
enthusiasts are quick to overlook or even decry flexibility training. I’ve 
heard several professional fitness trainers proclaim stretching to be a 
waste of time. Some even argue that static stretching will actually hinder 
your strength gains and athletic performance. Though | believe stretching 
is generally more helpful than harmful, there is some truth to these 
claims. Let’s get this out of the way quickly so we can move on. 


First off, a lack of effort leads to a lack of results. If you just sit there and 
slump over toward your toes without any real intention behind it, you 
probably won't do much to affect change in your hamstrings. You reap 
what you sow. Stretching to increase your range of motion is simple in 
theory, but it is not easy in practice. It requires concentration, patience 
and strength. 


Additionally, not every stretch is appropriate for every individual. Some 

people will naturally be tighter in some places while others will achieve a 
full range of motion with little effort. If you’re not tight in a given area, you 
may not feel any need to stretch there at all. I’ve seen a handful of adults 


who can comfortably get into a full butterfly stretch or lotus pose without 
really working on it. Though these same folks are sometimes tight in their 
upper back or hamstrings, hip openers are probably not necessary for 
them. 


This man does not appear to be working very hard. 


Furthermore, under certain circumstances, specific stretches may be 
contraindicated or harmful for certain individuals. For example, a person 
with a lower-back injury may exacerbate that situation if they engage in 
excessive hamstring stretching, while another with a frozen shoulder may 
have trouble with moves that require placing the arms overhead. Folks in 
these situations may have to progress very slowly or modify some of the 
poses to better suit their individual needs. As | often remind my clients, 
you've got to listen to your body. adequate range of motionrclIGSS 


Everything has its time and place. It’s usually a bad idea to eat right 
before swimming, but eating is generally pretty important. Along those 
same lines, prolonged static stretching immediately prior to intense 
dynamic movement can be a recipe for injury. For example, performing 
ten minutes of static hamstring stretches right before a set of plyometric 


jump squats may relax your legs too much, temporarily reducing their 
ability to explosively contract. When you suddenly go into that jump, you 
may pull a muscle or land poorly. For this reason, intense flexibility 
training is usually best performed after a strength workout or on a 
separate day entirely. However, a brief dynamic stretch sequence can 
serve as a nice warm-up prior to your strength work (see Part Three for 
specific routines). 


Also consider the specific needs of the individual: gymnasts, dancers and 
martial artists require greater range of motion than the average person 
simply looking for general fitness. Although there may be no apparent 
reason to train for hypermobility if you are not in one of these specialized 
groups, you might find enjoyment in it. Any sort of disciplined practice 
offers the opportunity for personal development. However, the range of 
motion required for healthy day-to-day living is far less than what is 
requisite for any of the aforementioned disciplines. The stretches and 
routines in this book were designed for total body mobility as it applies to 
calisthenics training - not contortionism. 


These are examples of hypermobility. 


As for the claim that mobility training is detrimental to your strength gains, 
this can be true. After all, there is only so much training the body can 
handle at once. Focusing simultaneously on multiple challenging, yet 
unrelated endeavors makes it difficult to improve at any of them. It can 
also lead to burnout, but this doesn’t mean stretching is bad for the 
average person looking for overall calisthenic fitness. Sometimes you 
have to give up something to get something else. You can have anything 
you want, but you can’t have everything you want. If you’ve prioritized 
strength training too much or for too long, it might be most beneficial to 
devote a few weeks or months of your training toward improving your 
mobility, while shifting your strength training into maintenance mode. 


Additionally, it’s possible that a lack of mobility may be holding you back 
from reaching your potential. Without a full range of motion, fundamental 
exercises like squats, bridges and even push-ups can’t be fully utilized. In 
the long run, focusing on mobility may ultimately improve your strength. 


as Shi Sas tno & 


In the long run, focusing on mobility may ultimately improve your 
strength. 


If you’re an elite-level sprinter, however, training to do a full split probably 
isn’t going to be the best thing for you. Assuming you've got adequate 
range of motion in your hips, calves and hamstrings, your time would 
likely be better spent specifically practicing toward increasing your 
strength and speed. For the rest of us, stretching our hips, groin and 
hamstrings is mo">Common Mistakes: Moving too fast, too soon; bent 


elbowstes;unst likely going to help us more than harm us. 


Genetics play an undeniable role in everything, including flexibility 
potential. Some people really don’t need to stretch much at all, but they 
are the outliers. Let’s be very clear however: your genetics don’t give you 
an excuse to be inflexible. While the spectrum of mobility is quite large, 
we all have the potential to achieve a full, healthy range of motion in all of 
our joints. 


Though a few folks may naturally be tight, the cause of most peoples’ 
stiffness is simply years of neglect. Your body adapts to your actions (or 
inactions). If you move often, you will get good at moving, but if you’ve 
spent most of your life sitting in a chair, chances are your hips, 
hamstrings, shoulders and upper back have tightened up as a result. It 
takes a long time for this to happen, and it can take just as long to undo. 
While you might gain some immediate benefits by implementing the 
techniques in this book, don’t expect to magically improve your range of 
motion with five minutes of stretching twice a week if you’ve spent the 
last two or three decades sitting for twelve hours a day. You may need to 
give extra time and attention to certain areas, as well as making a point 
to avoid activities that exacerbate the situation. 


The practice itself should be the most valuable part of your training. Do 
not get too attached to the idea of achieving any specific goal. Progress 
is fun and encouraging, but those feelings of excitement are fleeting. No 
matter how far we come in our training, there are always new skills and 
poses to work toward or refine. Keeping a humble, joyous attitude about 
your training is the healthiest way to achieve long-term growth. 
Aggressive goal-setting can actually do more to hurt your practice than 
help it. Pursuing a goal too hard may cause you to make short-sighted 
decisions in the moment. This can lead to injuries or other setbacks. 


What happens when you achieve a goal anyway? Your mind immediately 
creates another. Goals are therefore most valuable once we realize the 
futility in them. Of course having an objective in mind can fuel your focus 
and motivation; just don’t get carried away. Do what is appropriate and 
realistic for you and your body. Though human potential exceeds most 
people’s expectations, stretching your boundaries takes time and 
patience. 


Tp Se 


Though human potential exceeds most people’s expectations, stretching 
your boundaries takes time and patience. 


The exercises and workouts that you will find in this book focus primarily 
on flexibility and mobility, though many of them bear an undeniable 
strength component as well. The more you train with your body weight, 
the more you may come to find that the lines between strength and 
flexibility become blurred. Many of the techniques shown in this book are 
active stretches involving focused breathing and activation of some 
muscles to stretch others. Do not underestimate active stretching; it can 
be quite demanding both physically and mentally. 


To assemble the most well-rounded bodyweight fitness regimen, | 
suggest combining the advice within this book along with the techniques 
and workouts from my previous books Raising The Bar and Pushing 
The Limits!ift one foot off the floorE"> 
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If You Don’t Min 


When working on developing a new skill, give all of your attention to the 
task at hand. This can be a tremendous challenge for the mind, which 
wants to be in all places at once. Do your best, but know that lapses in 
focus are inevitable. When you are completely focused on your training, 
however, the division between body and mind breaks down and 
everything else seems to fall away. This phenomenon has been called 
different things by diffel" hreref="../misc/pag 


TAKING YOUR MEDICINE 


“Movement is medicine.” 


-Unknown 


of course, stretching can be overdone. Too much of a good 
thing almost always becomes a bad thing eventually - the same is true of 
strength training - but the idea that stretching in general is useless or 
even detrimental misses the big picture. If you’ve got a cold, a couple 
tablespoons of cough syrup might help you sleep through the night and 
feel better the next day, but drinking three bottles of the stuff could land 
you in the emergency room. | could even argue against drinking water 
because you could overdose on it if you force yourself to drink several 
gallons in a short period of time. Of course that would be ridiculous 
though. Drinking lots of water is good for you! 


Drinking lots of water is good for you! 


There is an inherent degree of risk to everything, but that doesn’t mean 
we should lock ourselves in a cage and avoid all potentially 
dangerou">Common Mistakes: Moving too fast, too soon; bent 
elbowserDPor while pressings activity. We just need to be sensible and 
put some thought into things. Anyone who's practiced strength training 


for a significant amount of time has no doubt had to deal with setbacks 
and (hopefully minor) injuries. In fact, strength training is often blamed for 
these injuries. This is also ridiculous; blaming strength training for an 
injury is like blaming your car because you crashed into a tree. 
Individuals, not their vehicles (automotive or otherwise), are responsible 
for their actions, as well as the consequences that follow. 


Stretching and strength training are no different in that regard. Yes, some 
people do get hurt by participating in these activities, but both are often 
scapegoated as the sole cause of injury. If you are diligent and consistent 
in your stretch routine, you will reap the benefits of your work. If you are 
foolish and/or short-sighted, you may wind up frustrated and/or injured. 


Aside from a few brief bouts of tendinitis, minor sprains, and a couple 
scrapes and bruises, I’ve stayed injury-free in spite of working out for the 
majority of my life. In fact, | believe it's because I’ve worked out for over 
twenty years that | have never had a serious injury. Sure I’ve had my 
share of bumps along the way (and learned from them), but I’ve never 
torn a muscle, dislocated a joint or broken a bone. Other than an 
emergency surgery due to a freak bout of Meckel’s Diverticulitis in my 
early twenties (a peanut got stuck in my malformed small intestine), I’ve 
never needed serious medical attention of any kind. 


In those times when we are nursing tendinitis or getting over a strained 
muscle, movement is the best medicine - you've just got to be careful 
with the dosage! Light to medium stretching promotes circulation. Getting 
the blood flowing to your achy areas is the best thing to help them 
recover. Intense stretching will likely leave you sore, which could impede 
your recovery. Just like strength training, you can't go all out every time. If 
you're not 100% going into the workout, then it’s fine to take it easy. | 
want you to stretch your boundaries, but | want you to take your time 
doing so. This is not a competition; be patient with yourself and your 
practice. Honor your body and respect your level. 


Honor your body and respect your level. 


In the last ten years, I’ve trained people from all walks of life. The ones 
who took their stretching seriously and approached it with humility 
(especially the guys who wanted to improve their calisthenics game) 
have benefitted from it. I’ve felt and witnessed the rewards of flexibility 
training in myself and my clients. I’ve seen it with my own eyes and | 
know it works. Perhaps that will be the case for you as well. 


The more popular any given activity becomes, the more likely there will 
be detractors looking for ways to cut it down. Reactionary behavior is 
nothing new. The problem stems from a larger issue in our culture - 
society’s need to force everything into dichotomies of right and wrong, 


good and bad, healthy and deadly. Things are not always so. In reality, all 
things are multifaceted and complex. Between black and white, there are 
many shades of gray. 


When we over-analyze things, we tend to lose sight of what information is 
useful and realistic. | find it interesting that the word “academic” means 
bo can be achieved through practicegondath “pertaining to a college, 
school or other educational institution” as well as “not practical.” You 

learn by doing things, not just by studying or analyzing data. Don’t read 
this and simply take my word for it. Try the postures and training routines 
outlined in this book, experiment with your own variations and see for 
yourself what works for you. I’m leaving it to you to draw your own 
conclusions. 


ac-a-dem-ic [ak-uh-dem-ik] adjective 


1. of or pertaining to a college, academy, school, or other educational 
institution, especially one for higher education. 

2. pertaining to areas of study that are not primarily vocational or 
applied, as the humanities or pure mathematics. 

3. theoretical or hypothetical; not practical, realistic, or directly useful. 

4. learned or scholarly but lacking in worldliness, common sense, or 
practicality. 
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KID STUFF 


“Over-thinking, over-analyzing, separates the body from the mind.” 


-Tool, “Lateralus” 


when I was a kid, I just wanted to play. I didn’t realize I was 
training! I sure didn’t care whether what I was doing was called yoga, 
calisthenics, stretching or anything else. I just knew that moving my body was a 
lot more fun and interesting than sitting around all day. Nowadays, I realize that 
naming things helps with communicating ideas, yet I recognize that splitting 
hairs over details eventually becomes a trivial pursuit. I’ve never been a stickler 
for terminology, so if you find me using words like “yoga” and “stretching” 
somewhat interchangeably, bear with me. I might also refer to a certain pose or 
stretch by a different name than what you are accustomed to. Try not to get 
bogged down in these small details. 


Call it whatever you want! 


My earliest experiences with yoga were learning to do a lotus pose and 
headstand when I was around nine years old. I thought they were cool looking 
and wanted to learn them for this reason alone. I didn’t know or care if there 
were any benefits outside of the simple joy of exploring physical movement. 


(Incidentally, this was the same motivation later on when I made it my mission 
in life to learn the human flag at age 27.) 


During the ‘80s, my dad dabbled in yoga. Around that time, I remember seeing a 
picture of the lotus position in a book that was lying on the dining room table. It 
looked awesome! I decided to try it and found that it was a bit of a stretch, but if 
I really went for it, I could hold the pose for a few seconds before it became too 
uncomfortable. Nobody ever told me, but I knew to back away when I started to 
feel pain in my knees. I gave myself recovery time between efforts but kept 
practicing. Since I thought it looked so cool, I really wanted to get good at it. 
This is honestly still a big part of my motivation for much of my training today. 
As I was young and supple, I trained myself to hold the lotus position for 
extended periods of time without discomfort in only a few weeks. The older you 
get, however, the longer it can take to improve your mobility. If you’re lucky 


enough to be reading this while you are young, consider yourself very fortunate. 
Regardless of your age, take your time gradually progressing through these 
exercises. 


Around the same time as my early lotus training, I saw my dad doing a 
headstand for the first time. Like most kids, I thought it looked really cool so I 
decided to try it myself. Though it took a bit of practice, I got the hang of the 
headstand fairly quickly. I think it’s easier when you’re only four and a half feet 
tall. I still love seeing children’s reactions to headstands. While adults are often 
nervous about inversions, kids almost always want to try them without a second 
thought. 


My reason for learning the lotus and the headstand was never about core 
strength, balance or hip flexibility. Like I said before, I really just wanted to do 
them because I liked how they looked. Also, it was fun! Without being aware of 
any real benefits, I was simply drawn to the moves for their own sake. In 
retrospect, I’m glad I found that lotus picture as a kid and thought that it was 
neat looking. I credit that for my current hip mobility. Though I didn’t realize it 
until fairly recently, those informal childhood yoga sessions were actually when 
I started exercising. I didn’t begin strength training until I was a teenager, but 
messing around with yoga poses was the beginning of my fitness journey. 


Though I can’t hold a lotus position as comfortably as I did when I was a child, I 
have maintained the ability to perform the pose simply by practicing it regularly. 
Of course I still back off if it starts to bug my knees. My headstands are better 
than ever">Common Mistakes: Moving too fast, too soon; bent elbowstes a 
fantastic;me, although I did have to relearn the skill in my early twenties. I 
hadn’t done a headstand in over a decade at that point, but it returned to me 


fairly quickly once I started practicing again. 


There’s a concept in exercise science called the “specificity principle” which is 
just a fancy way of saying that you get good at the things you consistently do. If 
you want to acquire new skills, you have to work specifically toward those 
skills. You can’t improve your flexibility without dedicated practice. 


There’s also something colloquially known as “muscle memory” which refers to 
the body’s amazing ability to build on previous experience, even if that 
experience was acquired a long time ago. The first few sessions back might be a 
bit rusty, but it takes less time to relearn a skill than it takes to learn it the first 
time. These two factors are both key reasons why I can still do a lotus and 
headstand in my mid-thirties. 


> 
Assignment: Alignment 


Bodyweight strength is all about the manipulation of leverage. Proper 
form is crucial to getting the most out of your training. Alignment is 
another way of saying form, but it’s more than just that. Alignment is 
about understand body mechanics in the most (or least) favorable way in 
order to improve your performance. So much is in the subtleties! 


Image 


MOBILITY MATTERS 


“What are these barriers that keep people from reaching anywhere near 
their real potential? The answer to that can be found in another question 
and that’s this: Which is the most universal human characteristic: 

fear or laziness?” 


-Louis H. Mackey 


rends will come and go but mobility will always matter in 
bodyweight training. There’s no way to perform high-level calisthenics 
moves like handstands, back bridges, pistol squats or elbow levers 
without establishing a full range of motion in your joints. I’m used to the 
mainstream media using fearmonger tactics to frighten people away from 
living life to its fullest, but I’m dumbfounded by how often | come across 
fitness professionals decrying stretch techniques that have been proven 
effective for thousands of years. These same hucksters who want to tell 
you stretching will hurt your athletic performance are often the ones who 
peddle empty promises and ift one foot off the floors s greater range of 
motion font-family:bofake quick fixes. They cater to two of the most 
universal human emotions: fear and laziness. Don't allow yourself to be 
duped. If something seems too good to be true, it probably is. Always 
question things that defy your common sense. Definitely question me if 
you think I’m ever blowing smoke up your ass. A healthy dose of 
skepticism can do wonders! 


People like to believe that newer means better - and sometimes that is 
true. However, with regard to movement, | believe the ancients had it 
right the first time around. Yoga is one of the oldest forms of bodyweight 
training that’s ever existed - and if you practice calisthenics, yoga (or 
stretching or whatever you like to call it) is probably the best way to 
supplement your practice. It’s something I’ve been doing myself for over 
a decade. 


Did primitive man stretch? 


Though primitive humans were unlikely to have participated in any sort of 
formal mobility routine (or formal exercise for that matter), people have 
mindfully practiced stretching for thousands of years. It’s been a part of 
various cultures and societies all over the world since the earliest human 
civilizations. Even animals stretch; since the dawn of movement, 
stretching has been a part of living. 


Along with tribal dancing, yoga may be the oldest form of ritualized 
human movement that’s ever been recorded. Drawings of yoga poses 
have been found in archeological artifacts dating back over five thousand 


years. Though it’s more popular nowadays than it’s ever been, yoga is a 
timeless practice, not just a fancy way to stretch. To purists, yoga 
transcends the physical practice entirely, extending into emotional, 
spiritual and all other facets of being. It’s an entire belief system. 


To me, yoga is simply another form of bodyweight training - another item 
to keep in my proverbial toolbox. As you'll see, there are a lot of parallels 
and similarities within the poses, postures and holds seen in traditional 
yoga and calisthenics. Both are essentially about getting in touch with 
your body through movement. No matter which style you prefer, the 
fundamental movements of the body transcend labels and categories. 
Whether you call it a push-up or chatturanga dandasana, the subtle 
differences are insignificant when the larger spectrum of human 
movement is taken into consideration. There’s no need for different 
schools of movement to be at odds with one another when they have so 
much in common. 


Just like yoga, calisthenics is simply a workout to some, while for others it 
is an entire lifestyle. For many of us, the physical benefits of working out 
are just a small piece of the pie compared to the mental, emotional and 
spiritual rewards. It doesn’t matter if we’re yogis, traceurs or calisthenics 
practitioners, movement is still medicine - and the benefits remain the 
same. 


The word calisthenics comes from the ancient Greek words “kallos” and 
“sthenos,” which roughly translate to “beauty” and “strength” in English. 
Calisthenics therefore can be interpreted to mean “beautiful strength.” Of 
course, the beauty of calisthenics is not just physical - it encompases 
those deeper spiritual qualities that the ancient yogis sought to get a 
glimpse of through their practice. The word strength can also refer to 
mental power as well as physical prowess. The division between body 
and mind is an illusion. 


What’s in a name? Call it a push-up or call it chatturanga dandasana 
- either way it’s a fantastic exercise! 


beauty [byoo-tee] 
noun 


1. the quality present in a thing or person that gives intense pleasure or 
deep satisfaction to the mind, whether arising from sensory 
manifestations (as shape, color, sound, etc.), a meaningful design or 
pattern, or something else (as a personality in which high spiritual 
qualities are manifest). 


strength [strengkth, strength] 
noun 


1. the quality or state of being strong; bodily or muscular power; vigor. 
2. mental power, force, or vigor. 
3. moral power, firmness, or courage. 


Source: Dictionary.com 


For a lot of people, the word yoga conjures up images of malnourished- 


looking folks contorting themselves into esoteric positions. Either that or a 
bunch of poseurs thinking they’re spiritual because they burned some 
incense and followed some stretches along with a DVD. While those 
stereotypes are not totally without merit, the yoga community 
encompasses so much more! Don't be so quick to dismiss its value or 
you'll miss out on a great deal of physical wisdom. Though I’ve brought 
my own take on things to the table, many of the stretches and postures 
presented in this book come directly from various schools of yoga. 


| often talk about using your whole body as one cohesive unit in order to 
achieve calisthenic greatness. Coincidentally enough, the word yoga is 
derived from the ancient Sanskrit word for “union.” Calisthenics and yoga 
are two sides of the same coin. On the surface, it may seem that one 
focuses more on strength, while the other is more concerned with 
flexibility. The reality is that both are primarily about finding harmony 
between strength, alignment and flexibility by unifying all the parts of the 
body. 


The first time | ever took a yoga class | was 24 years old. | had been 
working as a personal trainer at a commercial gym for a little while and 
decided it would be good for me to get firsthand experience at some of 
the classes we offered. | went to my first class with the expectation that it 
would be very easy and very boring. | was wrong on both counts! The 
class challenged me in new and exciting ways, leaving me humbled, yet 
thirsty for more. 


The best teacher of all has been my own body. I’m still learning new 
lessons every day. 


| kept going back week after week - eventually bringing some of the 
things | was learning from yoga class into my workouts. | was enjoying 
the new challenges and it was a nice change of pace from my usual 
routine, which at the time included a lot of weight training along with 
some basic bodyweight exercises like pull-ups and dips. After some time, 
| started trying out different c adequate range of motion bfont- 
family:ivndlasses, different styles and different teachers. Though many of 
the basic poses (“asanas” as yogis call them) transcend styles, | soon 
found out there is a lot of variety within the world of yoga! Over the years, 
I’ve taken hundreds of yoga classes and learned from dozens of different 
teachers. The best teacher of all, however, has been my own body. I’m 
still learning new lessons every day. 


Although I’m not a yoga expert, | am a guy who's practiced on and off for 
much of his life. I’ve also done a lot of other styles of training and worked 
as a personal trainer to a diverse group of clients. I’ve always subscribed 
to Bruce Lee’s philosophy to take what works for you, discard what 
doesn't and bring your own spin to it (I’m paraphrasing a bit.) In keeping 


with that, I’ve developed a few routines that compliment my bodyweight 
strength training in a manner that’s just right for me. I’m excited to share 
these sequences with you in the pages ahead - but first, you’ve got to 
learn how to breathe! 


Get Some Cdiv> la 


SS 


If you’re new to flexibility training, | urge you to take a yoga class or one- 
on-one session with an experienced instructor. Though it can be tough to 
take that first step, it almost always winds up being worth it. Having an 
instructor there in person adds a lot to the training. You'll receive 
guidance, and lots of useful cues about things you may have overlooked. 
You may also make new friends who share your interest in fitness. 
Additionally, the structure encouragement 
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BREATH IS LIFE 


“An intellectual says a simple thing in a hard way, an artist says a hard thing ina 
simple way.” 


-Charles Bukowski 


hen I say breath is life, I’m not trying to sound poetic or profound - 
I mean it in the most literal way possible. Oxygen is an essential element 
required for proper bodily function. People can go weeks without food and days 
without water, but it only takes a few minutes without oxygen for the brain and 
other organs to completely shut down. Wit can be achieved through practicm 
font-family: deeper into the deepen the stretch.hout breathing we would all be 
dead very quickly, yet breathing is something most of us tend to take for granted. 
I want you to bring a heightened sense of awareness to your breathing during 
your flexibility training. Pay attention to every inhalation and exhalation you 
take. Make each one as full and deep as possible. 


Utilizing deep breathing during your training encourages blood flow and 
neuromuscular activation in parts of the body that don’t typically receive much 
attention in our day-to-day lives. Focusing your mind and your breath on one 
part of your body while moving in such a way to increase blood flow to that area 
will help bring awareness to your practice. You will wake yourself up to the 
subtleties of basic human movement patterns, including many that may be ina 
dormant state in your body. Doing so will allow you to spread new life 
throughout all of your moving parts. Deep, controlled breathing helps your body 
relax into each pose, while simultaneously providing a focus point to calm the 
mind. Our internal world does a lot more to shape our external bodies than most 
people realize. It all starts with your mind and your breath. Everything I’ve 
achieved in fitness (and life) has been borne from the inside out. 
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Everything I’ve achieved in fitness (and life) has been borne from the inside out. 


Almost everyone acknowledges the significance of strong abdominal muscles, 
and people who train in calisthenics are probably aware of the role of the 
obliques. Clever trainers will also point out the importance of the lower back 
muscles in overall core strength, as they act as an antagonist to the abdominals. 
However, there is another antagonist to the abs that most people forget which 
also plays a crucial role in core strength - the diaphragm. Just because you can’t 
see a muscle in the mirror, doesn’t mean it’s not important. Your diaphragm is in 
charge of your body’s air supply, which makes it even more crucial than your 
abs! 


It may sound ridiculous, but most people don’t know how to breathe properly. 
Sure you get enough air in your lungs to keep you alive, but when was the last 
time you filled them close to capacity? How about emptied them fully? There is 
a world of power in your breath! Learn to harness it, and you’Il be one step 
closer to bodyweight mastery. 


During inhalation, the diaphragm contracts, creating space for your lungs to 
expand. As you exhale, your diaphragm relaxes, expelling carbon dioxide and 
other toxins from the body. Whether you realize it or not, your diaphragm is 
keeping you alive. Like your heart, your diaphragm knows what to do whether 
you’re thinking about it or not. Unlike your heart, however, it’s not hard to learn 
to control your diaphragm. Fostering diaphragmatic control will lead to a greater 
sense of how all of your body’s muscles are intimately intertwined, allowing you 
to use them together. This is key to total body control and extreme calisthenic 
strength. Furthermore, actively engaging your diaphragm can help stabilize your 
spine during many difficult movements, leaving you less likely to strain or injure 
yourself. 


Go ahead and take a deep breath right now. Did your chest rise? It shouldn’t. 
Proper activation of the diaphragm draws the breath deep into the belly. 


If you’re having a hard time figuring out how to breathe into your belly, it can 
help to practice the technique ly adequate range of motion bfont-family:ctnding 
on your back with one hand on your stomach. From this position, take a deep 
breath while focusing on expanding your abdomen against your hand. It may 
take some trial and error to figure out how to accomplish this, so if your chest or 
shoulders rise, just breathe out and try again. This technique will come easier to 


some than others. It may be very different than what you’re accustomed to. 
Eventually you should be able to take a big breath into your belly without your 
chest or shoulders moving at all. Once you’ve figured out how to do that, the 
next step is to exhale while deeply contracting your core from the inside. 
Gradually let the air seep out as you tighten your abdominal contraction, 
releasing it slowly and steadily to quiet your mental chatter and sink deeper into 
your practice. 


You might find yourself making a hissing sound as you exhale - this is good. In 
yoga training this type of breathing is called Ujjayi breathing, which translates to 
“victorious” breathing. This technique is also sometimes called “ocean breath,” 
“cobra breath” or “Darth Vader breath.” Whatever you call it, deep 
diaphragmatic breathing relaxes the mind, allowing for deeper focus while 
simultaneously expelling toxins from the body. Furthermore, this type of 
breathing can help raise your body’s core temperature, which facilitates a fuller 
range of motion in your joints. 


Once you’ve gotten the hang of this technique while lying on your back, try it 
standing. With practice, you’ll soon be able to apply deep belly breathing to any 
physical posture. Once you’ve tapped into the power of your breath, you’|l be 
able to take your flexibility to new levels! 


Deep diaphragmatic breathing relaxes the mind. 


Keep exhaling even once you think all of the air is out. Try to empty your lungs 
as fully as possible. 


In strength training it is common for people to count reps. You aim for a set of 
twenty push-ups or ten pull-ups or whatever else may be appropriate depending 
on your fitness objectives and current training level. However, when you 
perform static stretches, you’re not moving much, so I find it best to count your 
breaths instead. Just like when you rep out on push-ups, however, make sure 
you’re focused on quality over quantity. In the same way that doing ten slow, 
controlled push-ups will do more for you than ten push-ups performed as fast as 
possible, I encourage you to focus on making every breath as full and controlled 
as you can in order to make the most of your stretch training. Take that oxygen 
deep into your lungs. Savor each drop as you feel it slowly leaving your body. 
Keep exhaling even once you think all of the air is out. Try to empty your lungs 
as fully as possible. You might be surprised how long you can keep exhaling 
even once you thought you were ready to take in more air. Make every breath 
count! 
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Don’t Be Nervous 


In addition to stabilizing your spine and giving you a point of focus, deep, 


controlled breathing can also alleviate anxiety and calm the mind. Belly 
breathing sends the signal to your nervous system toxins from the body. op { 
float: right; padding-top: 1.;me to relax. Calm the mind, calm the body. 


Muscular tightness is often a neurological issue as much as a physical one. Your 
body tenses up to protect itself from what it believes to be a potentially 
dangerous or unstable position. Stretch inhibitors are turned on by your nervous 
system when the body perceives instability. This is not necessarily a bad thing. 
Your stretch reflex is designed to keep you safe from injury, and it’s very good at 
doing its job. The problem is that sometimes this mechanism is too good at its 
job! As yal;" aouid="EQ9OEO"> 


PREFACE 


0 rce"> hen you are stiff and inflexible, it can feel like your 
body is your own worst enemy. It may make you feel frustrated or ang"> 


ry. This can lead to further destructive behavior! 


Like honest Abe advises, you’ve got to open up communication in order 
to get back on the right path. It can be a slow process but ignoring your 
body’s signals is not going to help. Make friends with stretching and 
flexibility will no longer be your kryptonite. In fact, you rn to enjoy it! 


In this section, I’ve included descriptions of more than fifty of my favorite 
stretches and postumight even lea 


DYNAMIC STRETCHES 


hen we think of stretching, most people typically picture 
holding a static position for an extended amount of time. While there are 
plenty of those types of stretches to be found later on in this book, the 
dynamic stretches presented in this section are the complete opposite. 
Instead of remaining in a fixed position, these dynamic stretches involve 
moving quickly through a full range of motion by utilizing momentum. 
That's what makes them dynamic! 


When performed properly, dynamic stretching can increase your range of 
motion and encourage blood and oxygen flow to muscles and connective 
tissues prior to exertion. Additionally, dynamic stretching can help 
improve your proprioceptive awareness; practicing these moves is a 
fantastic way to get a better sense for the different ways in which your 
body can move through space. 


As dynamic stretching is also a great way to quickly increase your heart 
rate and internal body temperature, | recommend using these dynamic 
stretches to warm up before your calisthenics training, prior to 
participating in sports, or any other time you see fit. 


Arm Circle 


Arm Circles are a great warm-up and a fun way to work on shoulder 
mobility. From a standing position, reach one arm overhead and begin 
circling it behind your body. Point your thumb behind your back as you 
toxins from the body. ic s your arms away from your bodyfont- 
family:borotate your arm in as large of a circle as possible. Go slowly at 
first but feel free to pick up the speed after a few rotations. When you’ve 
completed several full circles, reverse direction. When doing forward 
circles, point your thumb down toward your toes. You can do both arms 
separately or at the same time. 


Common Mistakes: Moving too fast, too soon; bent elbows 


Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, chest 
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When doing forward circles, point your thumb down toward your toes. 


Shoulder Roll 


The Shoulder Roll is essentially the same as the arm circle, only with an 
exercise band or other object held between the hands to facilitate a 
deeper stretch in the chest and shoulders. Though arm circles may be 
done one arm at a time, the shoulder roll is done with both arms moving 
in unison. Go very gently at first as this can be quite challenging for folks 
with a stiff upper-body. If you are tight, start out with your hands placed 
wide. As you warm up, you may gradually bring your hands closer. In 
time, your range of motion should start to improve. 


Common Mistakes: Moving too fast, too soon; bent elbows 


Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, chest 


Toy Soldier 


The Toy Soldier is a great dynamic stretch for the hamstrings, hips and 
trunk. From a standing position, perform a quick front kick while reaching 
your opposite hand toward the toes of your kicking leg. Focus on keeping 
your back straight while twisting through your trunk to reach your toes. 
You can perform this move on alternating legs while traveling forward or 
do them one leg at a time while standing in place. For an added 
challenge, try going up onto the toes of your standing leg at the top of 
your kick. 


Common Mistakes: Excessive spinal flexion, lack of trunk rotation 
Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, hips, sides of trunk 


Wrist Roll 


Wrist Rolls are one of the best way to prepare for push-ups, handstands 
and other exercises that involve bending back at the wrists. Clasp your 
hands together with your palms facing each other and your fingers 
interlaced. Keep your arms loose as you begin to flex and extend your 
wrists in a circular motion. Stay relaxed as you roll your hands up, down, 
in and out. Alternate which hand is on top after several repetitions, as 


well as alternating directions. 


Common Mistakes: Favoring the dominant hand instead of doing both 
sides evenly Primary Muscle Groups: Wrists, forearms 


Spine Roll 


The Spine Roll is a gentle way to warm up your spine before more 
intense exercise. Begin in an all-fours position withZy20psnd your hands 
and knees on the ground. Your knees should be directly under your hips 
with your hands directly under your shoulders. Take a deep breath and 
compress your spine by lifting your tailbone and pushing your hips out to 
create an arch in your lower back. Look up and press your chest forward 
while squeezing your shoulder blades down and back. From here begin 
to exhale as you slowly suck your stomach in, round your spine and tuck 
your chin to your chest. Repeat for several repetitions. 


Common Mistakes: Unnecessary elbow bending, inabilttentiiton. 


y to isolate the movement of the spine 


Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, back, neck 


Egg Beater 


Egg Beaters are great for building active mobiliage/jpg" alt=" 


STANDING STATICS 


hough each posture in this section involves holding a static 
form, they are active exercises that involve strength, flexibility and 
alignment. The key to performing these moves is to utilize the breathing 
technique discussed in the last section along with the specific cues listed 
for each pose. You are going to be using the strength of certain muscles 
to stretch and activate others. Be patient with yourself and focus on the 
process. Respect your level and do not become short-sighted. Take your 
time working toward the full expression of each pose. Some will happen 
quicker than others. I’m still working on improving my form, too! 


For these poses, I’ve included specific instructions to guide your 
breathing. I’ve also included “calisthenics counterparts” for each pose 
(when relevant), to demonstrate how improved mobility can have direct 
carryover into your strength training. 


Statue 


On first sight, the Statue pose may look like you are just standing there. 
In a sense, this is correct. However, you are not “just” standing there. 
There are many subtle details to a proper Statue pose. 


Begin in a narrow stance with your feet close together and toes touching 
(your heels should still be slightly apart). Squeeze your glutes and quads 
while spreading out your feet to grip the floor. Keep your weight equal 
throughout the front, back and sides of your feet. Breathe into your belly 
and feel your spine lengthen; visualize the top of your head reaching up 
toward the sky. Relax your shoulders and make your neck long. Let your 
arms hang down by your sides. 


Inhale: Feel your belly fill up with air as your back straightens Exhale: 
Contract your abdominals and reach the top of your head upward 


Common mistakes: Shrugged or rounded shoulders, hyperextended 
lower back Primary Muscle Groups: Abs, glutes, low back, diaphragm 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Push-up 


The body’s alignment in the Statue pose carries over directly to the 
alignment necessary for a proper Push-up. 
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Mountain 


The Mountain pose is a simple, yet potentially challenging opener for the 
shoulders and upper back. Starting in Statue pose, reach your arms up 
over your head and clasp your hands together. Use a palm-to-palm grip, 
with your index fingers extended (switch which hand is on top on 
alternating efforts). Hug your biceps close to your head, allowing your 
shoulder blades to spread apart and slide up your back. Tilt your head 
back slightly and think about trying to press your chest forward while 
squeezing your glutes and hamstrings to prevent excessive arching of 
the lower back. For a deeper stretch in the wrists and forearms, you can 


interlace your fingers and rotate your palms outward. 
Inhale: Reach your arms upward, lengthening the body 
Exhale: Squeeze your glutes and abs 

Common mistakes: Overly arched lower-back, bent arms 
Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, glutes, abs 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Handstand 
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For a deeper stretch in the wrists and forearms, you can interlace your 
fingers and rotate your palms outward. 


Practicing the Mountain pose can help with your Handstand. 
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the bottom position of a Squat as a stretch can help increase your active 
range of motion when performing te">By Paul “Coach” Wade 


Crescent Moon 


The Crescent Moon is another pose that may appear simple, but can 
offer quite the challenge. Starting in Mountain pose, reach your arms 
toward the right, while pressing your hips to the left. Make sure your body 
stays straight and faces forward without bending or twisting to the front or 
back. Focus solely on sideways flexion. Keep your legs engaged and 
reach your arms as straight as possible, keeping your biceps close to 
your head. Hold for several breaths, gradually easing in deeper with each 
breath, then switch sides. 


Inhale: Reach your arms up and away from your body 

Exhale: Push your hips in the opposite direction of your arms Common 
Mistakes: Rotating the trunk instead of bending to the side, letting the 
arms come too far in front of the rest of the body Primary Muscle 
Groups: Obliques, lats, triceps, hips 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Flag Hang 


The sideways flexion of the Crescent Moon is similar to the body’s 
position in a Flag Hang. 


Standing Back Arch 


The Standing Back Arch is a great primer for spinal mobility. Start in 
Statue pose and clasp your hands behind your back with your fingers 
interlaced. Press your chest out while squeezing down and back through 
your shoulder blades. Look up and gradually let your head drop back 
while slowly shifting your gaze back behind you. Squeeze your glutes 
and continue to open your chest. For an added stretch, try rotating your 
palms outward while keeping your fingers clasped. Try to avoid bending 
your knees. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine 


Exhale: Squeeze down and back through your shoulder blades while 
looking farther and farther behind your back Common Mistakes: 
Shrugged shoulders, excessive knee flexion Primary Muscle Groups: 
Chest, shoulders, abs 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Short Bridge 


The similarities between the Standing Back Arch and Short Bridge 
shouldn't be hard to see. 


Half Forward Bend 


The Half Forward Bend is a gentle hamstring stretch that’s great for 
beginners. Starting in Statue pose, lean forward from your hips with a flat 
back and place your hands palmsdown on your thighs. Slowly start 
pushing your hands against your legs while bending further forward from 
the waist. Focus on keeping your back as straight as you can while 
pitching your chest forward as your reach your hips back. Your legs and 
torso will wind up looking like the number 7. Bend your knees slightly if 
you need to in order to keep from rounding your back. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and lift your head 


Exhale: Hinge from the hips, gradually increasing the stretch in your 
hamstrings Common Mistakes: Excessive rounding of the spine, 
shrugged shoulders Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, calves 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Hanging Leg Raise 


The flexibility gained from practicing the Half Forward Bend has 
substantial carryover toward the Hanging Leg Raise. 


Full Forward Bend 


The Full Forward Bend offers a deep stretch for the hamstrings, lower 
back and calves. From the Half Forward Bend position, slowly relax your 
head, neck and spine to let your upper body hang down. Reach your 


hands toward the floor or to your heels. If you’re able to grab your heels, 
you can gently use them for added leverage to bring yourself deeper into 
the stretch. You may keep a slight bend in the knees if you lack the 
flexibility to perform the pose with them straight. 
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Hamstring flexibility is crucial for performing an L-Sit. 


Inhale: Fill your belly with air, lengthening the spine Exhale: Relax 
deeper toward the floor 


Common Mistakes: Excessive upper-body tension 
Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, lower back, calves 


Calisthenics Counterpart: L-Sit 


Standing Plow 


Beginning in the Standing Back Arch position, bend forward from the 
waist while rotating your arms away from your body to facilitate a deep 
opening of the chest and shoulders, while simultaneously stretching the 
hamstrings and calves. Let your head drop and reach your arms as far 
from your body as you can. Though some degree of flexion may be 


unavoidable, do your best to keep your elbows and knees straight when 
performing this posture. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and lift your arms farther up your back 
Exhale: Gradually push deeper into your forward bend 


Common Mistakes: Excessive knee and/or elbow bending 


Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, pecs, forearms, low back, 
hamstrings, calves Calisthenics Counterpart: Skin the Cat 


The shoulder flexibility required to Skin the Cat can be achieved through 
practicing the Standing Plow. 


toxins from the body. d OGSndStanding Straight Arm Wall Stretch 
The Standing Straight Arm Wall Stretch is a great way to open up tight 
shoulders and pecs. Stand facing a wall or other sturdy object and reach 
your right arm all the way out to the side. Press the entire inside of your 
arm against the wall from your fingertips to the top of your biceps. Step 
your right leg in front of your left and begin twisting away from the wall 
while looking over your left shoulder. Repeat on the opposite side. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and drop your shoulders 


Exhale: Twist away from the wall while pressing your hips forward and 
looking over the opposite shoulder Common Mistakes: Excessively 
shrugged shoulders, wrong leg in front Primary Muscle Groups: Front 
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Standing Bent Arm Wall Stretch 


This pose is the same as the Standing Straight Arm Wall Stretch except 
the arm being stretched is bent to 90 degrees at the elbow (fingers 
pointed up). This changes the angle of the stretch, putting more 
emphasis on the chest while deemphasizing the biceps, forearms and 
shoulders. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and press your arm to the wall Exhale: 
Twist your trunk away from the wall and look over your shoulder 
Common Mistakes: Excessively shrugged shoulders, wrong leg in front 
Primary Muscle Groups: Pecs, front delts 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Elevated Push-up 
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Elevated Push-ups performed with a full range of motion require 
significant mobility in the chest and shoulders. 


Standing Rear Delt Stretch 


The Standing Rear Delt Stretch targets the back of the shoulder. From a 
standing position, reach one arm across the front of your body while 
grabbing along the triceps with your opposite hand. Keep your chest up 
and your shoulders down in their sockets as you pull the arm straight 
across your body. Try to get your extended arm parallel to the ground 
without shrugging your shoulder or bending your elbow. Make sure to 
stretch both sides evenly. 


Inhale: Lift your head and lengthen your spine 

Exhale: Pull your elbow down and in toward your body, squeeze your 
shoulder blades down Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, 
particularly on the side being stretched Primary Muscle Groups: Rear 
delts 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Meathook 
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Though the Standing Rear Delt Stretch is recommended for beginners 
and folks of all fitness levels, the Meathook is an advanced move. Still, 
the range of motion required for a Meathook can be achieved through 


practicing this stretch. 


Standing Triceps Stretch 


The Standing Triceps Stretch is a great opener for the entire upper-arm 
region, including the chest, shoulders and back. From Statue pose, raise 
one arm in the air then bend it back at the elbow, reaching in between 
your shoulder blades. Now use your opposite hand to grab your elbow 
and pull the arm farther back. Stand tall, engaging your abdominals to 
prevent hyperextending your lower back. Try to avoid letting your chin get 
pushed down to your chest. You may find it helpful to use the back of 
your head for added leverage to press into your arm to deepen the 
stretch. Repeat on both sides. 


Inhale: Lift your head and lengthen your spine 

Exhale: Gently pull down on your elbow with your assisting arm and 
reach your free hand in between your shoulder blades Common 
Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, tucked chin 


Primary Muscle Groups: Triceps, shoulders, chest, back 


Standing Triceps Stretch with Bind 


From the Standing Triceps Stretch position, remove the assisting arm 
and reach it behind your back from the bottom up. The objective is to 
clasp your fingers together behind your back, with your bottom hand 
positioned palm-out and top hand facing the body. Remember to keep 
your chin up and back straight. Beginners should start by holding a cloth 
in both hands, which will allow them to remain farther apart, gradually 
working toward bringing the hands closer together (and eventually into a 
full bind) over time. Repeat on both sides, bearing in mind that it is very 
common for one side to be tighter than the other. 


Inhale: Lift your head and lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Gently squeeze your hands closer together 
Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, tucked chin 


Primary Muscle Groups: Triceps, shoulders, chest, back 
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Warrior One 


Warrior One is a fantastic pose with many subtle challenges. From Statue 
pose, take a big step forward with your left leg, then bring your right foot 
to a forty-five degree angle so the heel of your front foot lines up with the 
instep of your back foot. Keep your hips facing forward and bend your 
front knee. If you’re tight in the hips, adjust your right leg slightly out to 
the right side, maintaining the forty-five degree angle of the foot. You 
should feel a stretch in your calf and your hip fZy20tandlexor on the right 
side. Reach your arms up overhead, but be careful not to shrug your 
shoulders. Lift your chest tall, but keep your shoulder blades depressed. 
Repeat on both sides. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and reach up with your arms 


Exhale: Press your back heel into the ground, while pushing your hips 
forward Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, twisted hips 


Primary Muscle Groups: Hip flexors, calves, chest, back 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Pull-up (bottom position) 


The arm position in Warrior One is very similar to the position at the 
bottom of a Pull-up. Though the arms are extended overhead in both 
cases, it is important to keep the shoulder blades depressed. 


Warrior Two 


Beginning in Warrior One, rotate your hips to the side, as though you 
were attempting to slide between a vary narrow passageway. Reach your 
arms straight out to the sides so they are parallel to the floor, again being 
mindful to avoid shrugging your shoulders. Suck in your stomach, tuck 
your hips under and squeeze your glutes. Do your best to keep your front 
knee from bowing inward as you bend your leg until the top of your thigh 
is parallel to the ground. Turn your head to the side and look over your 
front hand. You may need to widen your stance from the Warrior One 
position. Repeat on both sides. 


Inhale: Lift your chest and tuck your hips under 


Exhale: Sink into your front knee, drop your shoulders and reach your 
arms all the way out to the sides Common Mistakes: Excessive inward 
bowing of the front knee, shrugged shoulders Primary Muscle Groups: 
Hips, hamstrings 


Triangle 


From the Warrior Two position, bend at the waist so your trunk moves 
closer toward your front leg, reaching your front hand all the way out to 
the side. Continue flexing your trunk to bring your front hand to your 
ankle. Your opposite arm should be reaching straight up into the air. 
Though you may need to rotate your trunk a bit to get low enough, the 
eventual goal should be to perform this move as pure sideways flexion 
with your trunk staying in line with your legs. Imagine yourself between 
two panes of glass. You may need to bend your front leg a bit to get 
down low enough. Though | recommend working toward extending that 
leg over time, a bent front knee is perfectly acceptable when starting out. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and reach your arms as long as you can 
Exhale: Gradually push further into sideways trunk flexion Common 
Mistakes: Trunk rotation in place of sideways flexion, excessive forward 
spinal flexion Primary Muscle Groups: Lats, obliques, hamstrings, hips 
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It’s okay to bend your front leg a bit when starting out with Triangle. 


Tree 


The Tree pose is a great introduction to postures that involve balancing 
on a single leg. Begin in Statue pose then lift one leg off the ground. Use 
your hands to position your foot flat against the inside of your standing 
leg, trying to get it as high up on your thigh as possible. Keep your 
standing leg active by squeezing your quads and pushing your foot into 
the ground. Gently bring your arms into a prayer position in front of your 
chest with your palms flat against one another and your elbows pressed 
out to your sides. Keep your chest tall with your shoulder blades pulled 
down and back. Return to Statue pose and repeat the same sequence, 
switching legs. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine while dropping your shoulders down and 
back Exhale: Squeeze your standing leg and press your palms firmly 
against each other Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, unstable 
standing leg, arched back Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, shoulders, 
wrists 


Standing Quad Stretch 


The Standing Quad Stretch is another great single leg posture for 
beginners. Begin in Statue pose then lift your right leg, bend your knee 
and reach your right arm behind you to grab your ankle. Squeeze your 
knees together and bring your heel all the way to your backside, keeping 
your back straight. You may hold onto an object for support or keep a 
slight bend in your standing leg if you need to. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and tighten your glutes 
Exhale: Squeeze your heel toward your backside 


Common Mistakes: Knee flaring out to the side, creasing at the hips 
Primary Muscle Groups: Quads, hip flexors 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Shrimp Squat 


Standing Bow 


The Standing Bow pose is an advanced single leg pose that begins just 
like the Standing Quad Stretch. From there, slowly bend forward while 
stretching your free arm in front of you and extending the knee of the leg 
you're holding onto. Focus on kicking your foot into your hand to create 
tension and get further into the stretch. 


Just like the Standing Quad Stretch, feel free to begin with a wall or other 
object for support, eventually working toward performing the move 
freestanding. As this is an advanced pose, it may take years of practice 
to achieve in it’s fullest expression. 


Inhale: Lift your chest and reach your front arm forward Exhale: Lean 
forward and kick your back leg into your hand Common Mistakes: 
Rotating the hips sideways 


Primary Muscle Groups: Hip can be achieved through practicim Itand 
flexors, quads, chest and shoulders Calisthenics Counterpart: Shrimp 
Squat 


The Shrimp Squat requires mobility in the quads and hip flexors much in 
the same way that the Standing Quad Stretch and Standing Bow pose 
do. 


Feel free to begin with a wall or other object for support. 


Bound Eagle 


The Bound Eagle pose involves wrapping your arms and legs around 
each other to stretch the shoulders and hips. Start in Statue pose and 
reach one arm under the other, criss-crossing at the elbows in front of 
your chest. Try to bend your arms far enough back to get your palms 
against one another. The bottom of one palm should line up with the top 
of the other. Now bend your knees and cross your legs in the same 
fashion, wrapping your foot behind your opposite ankle, if possible. Make 


sure to switch arms and legs during alternating efforts in order to get both 
sides of your body evenly. 


Inhale: Lengthen your back and breathe into your belly 


Exhale: Constrict your arms and legs, wrapping yourself up tightly 
Common Mistakes: Hunched back, shrugged shoulders, excessive 
knee torque Primary Muscle Groups: Rear delts, rotator cuff, hips 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Elbow Lever 


The ability to rotate the elbow far enough inside the hip is often a limiting 
factor for learning the Elbow Lever. The Bound Eagle pose can be very 
helpful for facilitating a greater range of motion in this area. 


Drinking Bird 


Also known as Warrior Three, the Drinking Bird is another challenging 
single-leg posture. From Statue pose, reach your arms straight up in the 
air over your shoulders. Lift one foot off the floor and slowly tip forward on 
your standing leg by bending from your hip. The idea is to reach your 
back leg all the way behind you with your back flat and arms extended 
straight overhead. Be careful to avoid rotating to the side on the way 
down. The position resembles that of a drinking bird toy. Slowly return to 
Statue pose and repeat on the other side. Beginners may find it helpful to 
hold onto an object for balance and/or maintain a slight bend in the 
standing leg. 


Inhale: Reach your arms up and lengthen your spine. 


Exhale: Hinge deeper into your hips, reach your free leg all the way back 
and press into the ground with your standing leg Common Mistakes: 
Externally rotating at the hip (twist | thought it looked i">Primary Muscle 
Groups: Hamstrings, calves Calisthenics Counterpart: Single Leg 
Deadlift 


The peak concentric action of a Single Leg Deadlift is almost identical to 
the Drinking Bird pose. 


Beginners may find it helpful to hold onto an object when attempting this 
pose. 


Standing Single Leg Foot Hold 


The Standing Single Leg Foot Hold can be a balance challenge as well 
as a great stretch. Begin in Statue pose and lift one foot off the floor, 
bringing your knee as high as you can toward your chest. Slowly reach 
over and grab beneath your foot with both hands. Your fingers should be 
interlaced. Keep your standing leg locked with your trunk as upright as 
possible. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and drop your shoulder blades Exhale: 
Squeeze your standing leg and press your heel into the floor Common 
Mistakes: Bending the standing leg 

Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, hip flexors 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Half Tuck Front Lever 


Though considerable upper-body strength is necessary to perform a Half 
Tuck Front Lever, ample flexibility in the lower-body is also required. 


class="head2" aid="MSDRM">Standing Head to Knee Pose 


The Standing Head to Knee Pose is a very challenging single leg 
posture. Begin in the Standing Single Leg Foot Hold and slowly begin 
extending your front leg as you lean forward. As the name implies, the 
objective is to touch your forehead to the knee of your extendedtating or 
twisting to the side. 


GROUNDED STATICS 


his final grouping of stretches is made up of static postures 
that involve squatting, kneeling, sitting and lying down. Many of these 
poses share similarities to certain standing poses presented in the last 
section. Though you will find some of these exercises less demanding 
than those in the previous sections, they may challenge you in their own 


unique ways. | again implore you to experiment with these various 
postures firsthand, being mindful to respect your body’s current 
capabilities. Stay focused, train hard and have fun! 


Deep Squat Hold 


Holding the bottom position of a Squat as a stretch can help increase 
your active range of motion when performing Squats in your strength 
workouts. Start by squatting down as low as you can with your feet flat on 
the floor. Keep your back as straight as possible, focusing on bending 
from your hips instead of your spine. From here, slowly slide your elbows 
inside of your knees and bring your palms together into a prayer position. 
Use your elbows for leverage against your inner thighs to get deeper into 
the stretch. Be careful to keep your knees in alignment with your toes. 


Holding the bottom position of a Squat as a stretch can help increase 
your active range of motion when performing squats in your strength 
workouts. 
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Inhale: Fill your belly and lengthen your spine 


Exhale: Sit down deeper into your squat, using your arms for leverage to 


open your hips Common Mistakes: Excessive hunching, heels coming 
off the ground, knee torquing Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, 
hamstrings, groin, calves 

Calisthenics Counterpart: Squat 


Deep Squat with Internal Shoulder Rotation 


The Deep Squat with Internal Shoulder Rotation is a great combination 
stretch for your upper and lower body. Begin in a Deep Squat Hold and 
reach your left hand behind you, like you were reaching for your left back 
pocket. The back of your left wrist will rest on the outside of your left hip. 
Slowly bring your left elbow inside of your left knee, using the leverage of 
your leg to gently squeeze the elbow closer to your body. Repeat on your 
right side, doing each arm separately. 


Inhale: Sit back into your squat and lengthen your spine 


Exhale: Use your leg to gently squeeze your arm in toward your body 
Common Mistakes: Overly hunched back, knee torquing 


Primary Muscle Groups: Rear delts, hips, hamstrings 


Noose 


The Noose pose takes the Deep Squat With Internal Shoulder Rotation a 
bit farther while adding a degree of trunk rotation to the picture. From the 
previous position, release your hand from behind your hip, instead 
reaching it around your shin and knee. Look over your opposite shoulder 
and begin twisting your trunk while bringing your free arm behind your 
back to bind your hands. As with all binds, you may need to start by 
holding a cloth in your hands before you will be ready to clasp them 
together. 


Inhale: Squeeze your hands together and lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Sit your hips down and twist through your trunk 


Common Mistakes: Rushing toward the full bind before your body is 
ready Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, chest, hamstrings, hips, 
spine Calisthenics Counterpart: Clutch Lever 


Much in the same way that the Bound Eagle pose can prepare your 
shoulders for Elbow Lever practice, the Noose pose can help you get a 
feel for the shoulder and arm positioning in the Clutch Lever. 


Downward Dog 


Downward Dog is a great pose for building flexibility in the entire 
posterior chain. Begin on your hands and knees with your toes curled 
under your heels. Slowly lift your hips into the air while pressing your 
chest toward your thighs. Try to keep your back and arms as straight as 
possible while pressing your hands into the ground and reaching your 
hips into the air. Point your elbows toward your knees with your heels flat 
on the floor. Try to keep both your arms and legs straight. It’s okay for 
beginners to allow the knees to bend and the heels to come off the floor. 
In time, work toward straightening the legs and pressing the feet flat. 
People with tight calves may find it helpful to bend one knee while 
straightening the other, alternating sides. 


Image 


Inhale: Reach your hips into the air 

Exhale: Press your chest toward your thighs 

Common Mistakes: Overly rounded back, bent elbows 
Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, calves, shoulders, back 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Pike Push-up 


The similarities between the Downward Dog pose and bodyweight Pike 
Push-ups are easy to see. 


Wall Dog 


The Wall Dog is a nice variation on Downward Dog that may be more 
appropriate for beginners or those who are particularly tight. Stand a few 
feet from a wall (or other sturdy vertical object) and bend over from your 
waist, placing your hands on the wall just above hip height, fingers 
pointed toward the ceiling. Press your chest toward the floor while 
pushing your hips away from the wall. Try to avoid bending your arms 
and/or legs while maintaining a flat back position. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and extend your knees 

Exhale: Press your chest toward the ground 

Common Mistakes: Excessive rounding of the back, bent elbows 
Primary Muscle Groups: Upper back, shoulders, hamstrings 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Pike Push-up 


Yoga Lunge 


Though the Yoga Lunge emphasizes flexibility, it is very similar to the 
Walking Lunge typically seen in calisthenics. From the Statue position, 
take a big step forward with one leg (at least a leg’s length.) Next bend 
your front knee while keeping your back leg as straight as possible. The 
heel of your back foot will come off the ground while your entire front foot 
remains flat. Your front knee should remain directly above your front 
ankle with the thigh parallel to the ground. Place your palms on the floor 
alongside your front foot or on top of your thigh. Hold for several breaths. 
When you are ready to switch sides, you can step your leg back while 
leaving your hands on the ground. You'll wind up in a Downward Dog 
during the transition. From here you can return to a Statue pose and 
repeat on the other side, or try to lunge the other leg forward from the 
Downward Dog position, placing the foot in between your hands. You 
may also add a sideways twist over your front knee for an added 
challenge. 
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Inhale: Lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Extend your back leg, pushing through the heel 


Common Mistakes: Excessive bending of the back leg, torquing of the 
front knee Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, hamstrings, calves 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Walking Lunge 


Keep your back leg as straight as possible to get the most from this 
stretch. 
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You may also add a sideways twist over your front knee for an added 
challenge. 


Cobra 


Cobra is a gentle way for beginners to work on spinal mobility. Lie face 
down on the ground with your legs straight behind you and toes pointed. 
Your arms should be bent at the elbows so your palms are flat on the 
ground beneath your shoulders. Keep your elbows tucked in by your ribs 
as you lift your chest and look up while gently pressing down with your 
hands. Be careful not to press too hard or allow your shoulders to shrug. 
Engage your lower back and squeeze your glutes while pushing your 
hips into the ground, keeping your legs and feet together. You should feel 
a stretch through your abdominals and some light compression in your 
spine. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and lift your chin 


Exhale: Squeeze your shoulder blades down and back, lift your chest 
and tense your glutes Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, 
excessive triceps activation Primary Muscle Groups: Abs, back, chest, 
neck 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Neck Bridge 


The spinal position of a Neck Bridge looks almost like an upside-down 
version of Cobra. 


Sphinx 


Similar to Cobra, the Sphinx pose allows for a deeper stretch in the 
abdominals by moving the hands in front of the shoulders. Your elbows 
will wind up under your shoulders instead of by your ribs. This creates a 
deeper stretch through the upper back. Begin with your forearms on the 
ground and work toward straightening your arms without shrugging your 
shoulders. Keep your fingers pointed forward with your elbows close to 
your torso and pointed back. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and look upward 


Exhale: Squeeze your shoulder blades down and back, lift your chest 
and tense your glutes Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, 
excessive triceps activation Primary Muscle Groups: Abs, back, chest 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Back Bridge 


The Cobra and Sphinx poses are good ways to prepare your spine for 
various bridge holds.">Holding the bottom position of a Squat as a 
stretch can help increase your active range of motion when performing 
tepage-break-after:avoid; ;me 


Updog 


Similar to Cobra and Sphinx but with an even deeper stretch in the 
abdominals and further spinal compression, Updog is an advanced 
variation that will not be appropriate for most beginners. Just like Cobra, 
in Updog your hands are under your shoulders, only your elbows are fully 
extended with your hips remaining low to the ground. Remember to keep 
your shoulders retracted and depressed and lift your chest while pushing 
down through your hands. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and look up 

Exhale: Squeeze your shoulder blades down and back, lift your chest 
and tense your glutes Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, 
excessive wrist flexion 


Primary Muscle Groups: Abs, back, chest 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Back Bridge 


Updog entails deep spinal compression, much like a full Back Bridge. 
Child’s Pose 


Child’s Pose is a great beginner stretch for the hips and hamstrings as 
well as the upper back and shoulders. Begin by kneeling on the ground, 
then slowly sit back until your buttocks rest on your heels. Open your 
knees while keeping your ankles close to each other, then lean forward 
from your hips. Walk your hands all the way out away from your body so 
that your chest winds up in between your thighs with your arms resting on 
the ground straight in front of you. Slide your hips back toward your heels 
to deepen the stretch. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and reach your arms away from your body 
Exhale: Press your hips back and your chest down 


Common Mistakes: Excessive elbow bending, knees too close together 
Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, hamstrings, upper-back, shoulders 
Calisthenics Counterpart: Tuck Lever 


Inchworm 


Similar to Child’s Pose, the Inchworm puts a deeper emphasis on the 
thoracic region of the spine. Instead of sliding your hips down to your 
heels like you would in Child’s Pose, raise them in the air directly above 
your knees. This will give you greater leverage to press your chest down 
toward the ground, further opening your upper back and shoulders. 


Inhale: Lift your hips and reach your arms away from your body Exhale: 
Press your chest all the way to the ground 


Common Mistakes: Hips too low, excessive elbow bending 
Primary Muscle Groups: Upper back, shoulders 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Back Bridge 


The Inchworm stretch is very helpful if you are limited by a tight thoracic 
region during bridging. 


This is one move that isn’t much different whether you’re practicing 
traditional yoga or participating in the modern day phenomenon known as 
“Street Workout.” The Wheel or Back Bridge is such an essential 
bodyweight exercise, that like the Squat and Push-up, its ubiquity 
transcends modalities. 


As we’ve seen already, the Wheel pose involves holding yourself face-up 
on your hands and feet with your body in a deep arch. The Wheel pose 
requires harmony between all the muscles of the posterior chain as well 
as adequate flexibility, particularly in the upper back and shoulders, 
where many of us are prone to tightness. Be careful with this move, 
especially if you have particularly tight shoulders or issues with your 
lower back. 


This is one move that isn’t much different whether you’re practicing 
traditional yoga or participating in the modern day phenomenon known as 
“Street Workout.” 


Inhale: Lift your hips, lengthen your spine and push your body away from 
the ground Exhale: Press your chest up and out while squeezing your 
glutes and hamstrings Common Mistakes: Insufficient extension through 
the thoracic spine, uneven distribution of weight through the hands and 
feet Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, back, abs, hip flexors 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Back Bridge 


Upward Bow 


The Upward Bow is another fantastic bridge variant. Lie face down on the 
ground with your arms stretched out to the sides, then engage your lower 
back and glutes to lift your chest off the floor. Now bend your knees 
toward your backside and reach your arms behind you. Try to grab the 
inside of your ankles with your hands, while keeping your shoulder 
blades pinched together and thumbs pointed up. Squeeze your knees 
together, kick your feet into your hands and press your chest forward. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and lift yourself away from the ground 
Exhale: Kick your feet into your hands while squeezing your glutes and 
legs Common Mistakes: Insufficient extension through the thoracic 
spine Primary Muscle Groups: Shoulders, back, abs, hip flexors 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Back Bridge 


The Upward Bow is another fantastic bridge variant. 


Day 5 - Rest, repeat or active recovery 


Camel 


Similar to the Upward Bow, Camel pose is another useful stretch for the 
trunk and spine. Kneel on the ground with your feet pointed straight 
behind you (or toes curled under if you prefer). Your legs should be hip 
distance apart with your knees bent to 90 degrees. Slowly begin arching 
your spine while looking behind your back. Lift your sternum and reach 
your arms behind your body, pinching your shoulder blades together. 
Rotate your arms so your elbows are facing inward and palms are facing 
outward. Grab the heel of your foot with an open palm grip, drop your 
head all the way back and push your chest out. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and push your chest out 


Exhale: Drop your head while squeezing your shoulder blades down and 
back Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, holding the breath 


Primary Muscle Groups: Chest, shoulders, abs, hip flexors 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Back Bridge 


Seated Forward Bend 


The Seated Forward Bend or gym-class “toe touch” is a great stretch for 
the lower body. Sit on the floor with both legs extended straight in front of 
you, knees facing upward. Lift your chest and reach your arms overhead. 
Slowly hinge forward from the waist, reaching your hands toward your 
feet. If you cannot reach your feet, rest your hands on your thighs or grab 
your shins and gently pull yourself forward. If you can easily reach past 
your toes, aim toward getting your face to rest on your shins. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and lift your chest 


Exhale: Fold forward from the hips while reaching past your toes, taking 
as much of the stretch as possible in your hamstrings Common 
Mistakes: Excessive rounding of the spine, external rotation of the legs 
(toes flaring out to the sides) Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, 
calves, lower back, hips 


Calisthenics Counterpart: L-sit 
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Just like the standing version, the Seated Forward Bend can be very 
helpful toward building the requisite hamstring mobility to perform an L- 
sit. 


Half Straddle 


The Half Straddle is another great pose for beginners. Sit on the floor 
with your right leg extended straight out to the side. Now bend your left 
leg so your left foot winds up near your right inner thigh with your left leg 
remaining near the ground. Point the toes of your right foot straight into 
the air. Slowly lean forward from the waist while twisting through your 
trunk to reach your hands toward your toxins from the body. d Oipndright 
foot. Switch legs and repeat on the opposite side. 


Inhale: Lift your chest and straighten your back while filling your belly 
with air Exhale: Reach past your toes while thinking about bringing your 
elbow toward the knee of your extended leg Common Mistakes: 
Excessive arching of the spine, external rotation of the extended leg (toes 
flaring out to the side) Primary Muscle Groups: Hamstrings, calves, 
lower back, hips 


For a variation, you may try crossing your bent leg over your top leg to 


create a figure-4 shape. 


Some people will find this helps keep the extended leg from bending and 
provides a deeper stretch for the calves and hamstrings. It also might 
give you a deeper stretch in the hip on the side of the bent leg. 


Full Straddle 


Also known as a Side Split, achieving a Full Straddle requires patience 
and persistence. From the Half Straddle position, extend your bent leg so 
both legs are straight and spread as far apart as possible. Sit up with 
your chest tall and point your toes, keeping your legs straight. Think 
about rotating your hips outward - you want the backs of your thighs in 
contact with the ground rather than your inner thighs. Begin to lean 
forward as far as possible, hinging from your hips while reaching your 
arms out in front. Gradually work toward leaning farther forward and 
Opening your legs wider. 


For many, simply getting your legs to form a 90 degree angle to each 
other is going to be an adequate range of motion. If you decide to work 
toward a full side split remember to be patient. For some it will come fairly 
naturally, while others will need to put forth a lot of dedicated effort. With 
consistent practice, however, most people can gradually progress toward 
increasing the angle to a full 180 degrees. This process may take 
anywhere from a few weeks to several years depending on a number of 
variables. 


Inhale: Lift your chest and think about elongating your spine and legs 
Exhale: Bend forward from the hips 


Common Mistakes: Excessive rounding of the lower back, hips too far in 
front of torso (try to keep your buttocks away from the ground as much as 
possible) Primary Muscle Groups: Groin, inner thighs, hamstrings, hips 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Straddle Lever 


The ability to perform a straddle is helpful for several lever variations. 
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Wall Straddle 


The Wall Straddle is a very useful stretch for anyone working toward the 
Full Straddle. Position your body so you’re ly toxins from the body. d 
Oipnding on your back with your legs inverted against a wall and your 
chest facing the ceiling. Slowly open your legs, keeping your hips as 
close to the wall as possible. Wiggle your feet lower toward the ground, 
using the wall for leverage. Point your toes, squeeze your quads and 
assist with your arms as needed. This can be a very useful technique to 
help increase your range of motion toward achieving a Full Straddle. 


The Wall Straddle is a very useful stretch for anyone working toward the 
Full Straddle. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and legs 

Exhale: Gently open your legs wider 

Common Mistakes: Hips too far away from the wall 

Primary Muscle Groups: Groin, inner thighs, hamstrings, hips 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Straddle Lever 


Butterfly 


The Butterfly is a great hip and groin stretch for beginners. Sit upright and 
bend your knees to bring the soles of your feet together. Let your legs fall 
outward with the sides of your feet resting on the floor. Gently press your 
heels together and try to open your legs as wide as possible. Though 
many people will find their knees ride up close to their shoulders when 
starting out, aim toward getting them closer to the floor over time. 


Inhale: Sit up straight and lengthen your spine 


Exhale: Press your feet together and pitch your chest forward Common 
Mistakes: Excessive rounding of the spine 


Primary Muscle Groups: Groin, hips, inner thighs 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Straddle Lever 


Frog 


The Frog pose is almost like an inverted version of the Butterfly. Begin in 
an “all-fours” position on your hands and knees with your back flat. Now 
drop down to your forearms and slowly slide your knees and legs out to 


the sides. Try to get your torso and inner thighs as close as possible to 
being flat on the ground. You may find it helpful to slowly flex and extend 
your hips and knees to get deeper into the stretch. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and fill your belly with air 

Exhale: Slowly try to open your knees wider 

Common Mistakes: Excessive compression of the lower back 
Primary Muscle Groups: Groin, hips, inner thighs 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Straddle Lever 


Ankle to Knee Pose 


The Ankle to Knee Pose is a great way to ease into deep hip stretching. 
Sit on the floor and bring your left leg">Holding the bottom position of a 
Squat as a stretch can help increase your active range of motion when 
performing tepage-break-after:avoid; ;me in front of you with a deep bend 
in the knee. Gently press your outer thigh and knee to the ground with 
your hands. Now rotate your right leg to bring the outside of your right 
ankle to rest on top of your left knee. At first, you may have a lot of space 
between your shins. Use your arms for assistance to gently work toward 
bringing your shins to rest parallel on top of one another with each ankle 
touching the opposite knee. Hold for several breaths then switch sides. 


Inhale: Sit up straight and relax your hips 

Exhale: Gently press your knee down toward your opposite ankle 
Common Mistakes: Excessive knee torque instead of hip rotation, 
hunched back and shoulders Primary Muscle Groups: Hips 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Cross-legged Pistol Squat 


Use your arms for assistance to gently work toward bringing your shins to 


rest parallel on top of one another with each ankle touching the opposite 
knee. 


The Cross-legged Pistol Squat is a great variation on the classic version. 
Though it requires slightly less strength than a standard Pistol, the hip 
mobility can pose its own challenge. 


Half Lotus 


The Half Lotus is a hip-opener similar to the Ankle to Knee Pose, except 
with a deeper knee bend. Instead of placing your ankle on top of your 
opposite knee, slide it all the way up into your hip crease. Though you 
may not get the full range of motion for some time, wiggle your foot as far 
up as you can toward your hip (without causing any knee discomfort). 
The bottom leg should be in a deep bend as well. Hold for several 
breaths then switch sides. 


Inhale: Lift the crown of your head and lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Relax your hips and reach your knees away from your body 


Common Mistakes: Excessive knee torque instead of hip rotation, 
hunched back and shoulders Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, quads 


Full Lotus 


The Full Lotus is one of the most famous poses in yoga. From the Half 
Lotus position, lift your lower leg up and over your top leg, so the instep 
of each foot comes to rest in the opposite side’s hip crease. Be mindful to 


take the stretch in your hips to avoid putting pressure on your knee joints. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine and fill your belly with air 


Exhale: Rotate your hips and knees away from your body to relax deeper 
into the stretch Common Mistakes: Torquing the knees due to tight hips, 
hunched back and shoulders Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, glutes, 
quads 


Cow Face 


This advanced hip opener is similar to the Ankle to Knee Pose, but 
provides an even deeper stretch. Instead of stacking your ankle on top of 
your knee, the aim is to stack your knees on top of each other, with each 
foot winding up next to the opposite hip. Cow Face pose is a very deep 
hip opener that’s not appropriate for beginners. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Gently ease your legs farther across one another 


Common Mistakes: Hunched back and shoulders, excessive knee 
torque instead of hip rotation Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, glutes 


Lying Knee to Chest 


The Lying Knee to Chest stretch is like a grounded version of the 
Standing Single Leg Foot Hold. Lie on your back and bring your left knee 
toward your torso, grabbing your lower leg with both hands. Try to get 
your fingers interlaced around your shin. You can curl your upper back off 
the floor if you need to in order to get your grip. Once you have a solid 
grasp around your leg, lie back and attempt to get your back totally flat on 
the ground. Think about pulling your knee around your rib cage toward 
your left armpit, rather than bringing it straight up against your chest. Hug 
your elbows to your sides and keep your opposite leg straight. Repeat on 
the right side. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine 


Exhale: Pull your knee deeper toward your armpit 
Common Mistakes: Pulling the knee straight to the chest 
Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, hamstrings 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Half Tuck Lever 


Just like the Standing Single Leg Foot Hold, the mobility gained from 
practicing the Lying Knee to Chest pose can be useful for many Tuck 
Lever variations. 


Lying Trunk Twist 


The Lying Trunk Twist is a gentle spinal twist that’s good for beginners. 
Begin by lying on your back with both legs extended. Bend your right 
knee and reach across with your left arm to pull it up and over toward the 
ground on the opposite side. Your lower back will come off the floor a bit. 
This is okay, though thinking about trying to get your back flat on the 
ground can help deepen the stretch. Extend your right arm straight out to 
the side and gently turn your head to gaze toward your right hand. Make 
sure to repeat the stretch on the other side. 


Inhale: Reach your free arm out to the side and lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Gently pull your knee further across your body 


Common Mistakes: Back strain due to placing excessive pre | thought it 
looked i">Day 5 - Rest, repeat or active recovery Primary Muscle 
Groups: Trunk, hips, glutes Calisthenics Counterpart: Twisting 
Hanging Knee Raise 


The Twisting Hanging Knee Raise is a great exercise for your abs and 
obliques, but you won't be able to perform the move properly without first 


acquiring the requisite range of motion. 


Seated Trunk Twist 


The Seated Trunk Twist is a slightly more difficult spinal twist than the 
lying version. Sit on the ground with both legs extended straight in front of 
you. Now bend your right leg and cross it over the left, placing your right 
foot flat on the floor. From here, twist your trunk and reach your left arm 
out in front of your right Knee. Your right hand should be placed palm 
down on the floor a few inches behind your back as you twist and look 
over your right shoulder. From here you can bend your left leg as well, 
tucking the foot beneath your opposite hip. For an added stretch, reach 
your right hand behind your back while threading your left hand through 
the opening beneath your right knee, bringing your hands into a bind (or 
gripping a cloth between the hands if a bind is not yet attainable). Make 
sure to repeat the stretch on both sides. 


Inhale: Lengthen your spine 
Exhale: Twist from your trunk and look over your shoulder 


Common Mistakes: Hunched back, shrugged shoulders 


Primary Muscle Groups: Hips, glutes, trunk, shoulders and spine 
Calisthenics Counterpart: Twisting Hanging Knee Raise 


For an added stretch, reach your right hand behind your back while 
threading your left hand through the opening beneath your right knee, 
bringing your hands into a bind. 


Shoulderstand 


The Shoulderstand is a deep stretch for the upper back and neck, as well 
as a fun core stability challenge. Lie flat on your back, then pull your 
knees up to your chest and and lift your hips into the air. Support your 
lower back as you gradually wiggle your torso into an upright position. 
Make sure to ease in and out of this pose slowly. Think about lengthening 
your entire body while engaging your abs and extending your legs. 


Inhale: Lengthen your body 

Exhale: Push your hips further over your shoulders and reach your legs 
up in the air Common Mistakes: Bent hips, moving in and out too 
quickly 


Primary Muscle Groups: Back, neck, shoulders 


Calisthenics Counterpart: Dragon Flag 


It="Image"/> 


The body alignment of the Dragon Flag is similar to the alignment in 
Shoulderstand. 


Plow 


The Plow pose is an intense stretch for the entire po From the 
Shoulderstand position, slowly lower your legs behind your head. Take 
your arms away from your hips and lay them flat on the floor with your 
palmssterior chain. 


down. You may need to bend your knees at first. Over time, work toward 
getting your legs straighter. You may also find it helpful to practice 
lowering your legs from the Shoulderstand position one at a time. 


Just like its standing version, the shoulder mobility gainow pose is helpful 
for the Skin the Cat exercise. 


Inhale: Lift your hips as high as you can Exhale: Reach your legs farther 
behind your body and relax deeper into the stretch Common Mistakes: 
Moving in and out too quickly Primary Muscle Groups: Back, neck, 
shoulders, hamstrings 


lass="indent1" aid="OPF3S">Calisthenics Counterpart: Skin the Cat 


Dead Man’s Pose 


It is traditional to end any type of fotice with what is often called the 
“Corpse Pose’ or as | like to call it, Dead Man’s Pose. Simply lie flat on 
your back with your arms rmal yoga prac 
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PROGRAMMING 
& SAMPLE 
ROUTINES 


“The essence of education is not to transfer knowledge; it is to guide the 
learning process, to put responsibility into the students’ own hands. It is 
the bestowal of keys that allow people to unlock the vault of know+Gfont- 


family: 


-Tsunesaburo Makiguchi 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


enetics play a role in every aspect of how our bodies look and 
move - but don’t use that as an excuse for inaction! Some people will be 
able to achieve a full straddle without much skill-specific work, while 
others may require years of dedicated practice. Some may never achieve 
a split no matter how diligently they train. This is fine. You must respect 
your body and work with it rather than against it if you wish to have a 
long-lasting, fruitful pra100" width="50 


ctice. 


While some folks are naturally more “bendy” than others, there are 
certain minimum standards that one should aim to meet in order to 
possess the basic foundation of mobility that is required for healthy, 
functional movement patterns. 


Any healthy, able-bodied person should work toward the following 
minimum standards of flex:005QO?mime=ima 


ibility: 


1. Bend over and touch your toes with your knees locked. 


Bend over and touch your toes with your knees locked. 


2. Get into a deion with both heels flat on the floor and your calves 
and hamstrings in contact with one another. 


3. Lie flat on your back with your legs straight and lower back in 
contact with the ground. Reach your arms overhead with both 
wrists flat on the floor behind you with minimal flexion at the 


elbows. 


4. From a standing position, pick up one leg and place the outside 
of your ankle on a bench, bar or other object that is just below waist 
height. Now rotate your hip to try to touch your knee to the object 
as ep squat posit 


wellr several repetitionserfont-family: 
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Your shin should be perpendicular to your iv> 


5. Reach both arms behind your back - one from above, one from 
below - and touch the tbody. 


ON MATS 


s I aim to keep my training as minimalistic as possible, I try to 
avoid relying on equipment. With a few minor exceptions all the exercises in this 
book can be done with no equipment at all. You may, however, find it beneficial 
to use a yoga mat or other exercise mat in your practice, particularly if you are 
new to this style of movement. 


A mat has many benefits, such as providing a soft surface for poses where you’re 
kneeling or seated, as well as traction for when you are standing. Slippery 
surfaces can pose a challenge for many poses and while there are many surfaces 


that can provide stability, using a mat can give you the confidence that you’!l be 
able to keep steady footing. 
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SYMMETRY 


HYPOTHETICAL TRAINING SPLITS 


plit routines are exercise programs that involve working 
different exercises or body parts on different days. The idea is that by 
breaking your workouts up, you allow adequate rest time for your 
muscles without having to take a day off. For example, if your arms are 
sore on Tuesday from working them on Monday, you might work your 
legs to give your arms some rest. Since you’re working fewer muscles 
per training session, the amount of volume don | decided to try it '20 
experience">Common Mistakes: Shrugged shoulders, tucked chine on 
each body part increases, and since the volume has increased, those 
muscles may require additional rest. 


Though it can be helpful to follow a template of some sort, do not get 
sucked into the trap of adhering too strictly to what’s on the schedule. 
There are a myriad of unpredictable factors that can affect your workout 
on any given day: what you've eaten recently, the amount of sleep you’ve 
had, stress levels — even the weather. When | train clients in person, | 
come into the session with an idea of what | am going to do with them, 
but | always wind up making changes and improvising based on what is 
actually happening in front of me. 


A workout regimen on paper is a good ideah has shown th 


, but it’s still just an idea. You have to put your plan into action to get any 
benefits. And once you start doing that, it might not go exactly as 
predicted; you are inevitably going to need to make modifications. In 
theory, theory and practice are the same. In practice, they couldn’t be 
more different. 


Hypothetical Training Split A: 
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SAMPLE ROUTINES 


he following routines are based on things I’ve done in my own 
workouts or with my clients. I’ve tried to streamline them for general 
consumption, but feel free to make adjustments. These routines are basic 
guidelines meant to be tinkered with and explored. Don’t feel tied down to 
following them as written. 


For the dynamic stretches, | recommend 10-20 reps for each set with 2-3 
sets per exercise. For the static holds, | suggest counting 5-10 slow 
breaths in each pose and repeating each pose twice (either back to back 
or as a circuit with the other poses in the series). You can perform these 
routines as warm-ups or cooldowns, or do them on separate days from 
your strength training altogether. You can make any substitutions that you 
need to or mix and match the routines in any way that you see fit. | don't 
expect anyone to follow these routines to the letter. 


Though solitary practice has its benefits, | encourage you to attend a 
class or work one-on-one with a qualified teacher. There is no substitute 
for in-person experience. 


Rise and Shine 


Statue 
Mountain 


Crescent Moon (both sides) Full Forward Bend 
Half Forward Bend Full Forward Bend 


Yoga Lunge 
Downward Dog 


Yoga Lunge (other side) 
Downward Dog 


Cobra or Sphinx Child’s 
Pose or Inchworm 


Shoulder Specific 


Shoulder Roll 


Mountain 
Crescent Moon (both sides) Wall Dog 


Straight Arm Wall Stretch (both sides) Bent Arm Wall Stretch (both sides) 
Standing Plow 


Deep Squat with Internal Shoulder Rotation or Noose Pose 
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Dynamic Warm-up 
Toy Soldier 

Arm Cirr Roll 

Wrist Roll 

Spine Roll 


Egg Beater 
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Mistakes: Excessively shrugged shoulders, wrong leg in frontDJUme 
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Convict Conditioning 


How to Bust Free of All Weakness—Using the Lost Secrets of Supreme 
Survival Strength 


By Paul “Coach” Wade 
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